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The  Wilburs 

“A  YANKEE  PIONEER  FAMILY” 

“Of  all  the  affections  of  man,  those  which  connect  him 
with  ancestry,  are  among  the  most  natural  and  generous.” 

“They  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  interests;  multiply  his 
motives  to  virtuej;  and  give  intensity  to  his  sense  of  duty  to 
generations  to  come,  by  the  perception  of  obligation  to  those 
which  are  past.” 

— JOSIAH  QUINCY. 

The  writer,  not  so  very  long  ago,  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  tracing  the  ancestry  of  the  Wilbur  Family,  a  race  of 
rugged,  sturdy,  stubborn  pioneers  of  North-Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  having  been  reared  among  them,  and  knowing  something 
of  their  family  traditions,  and  also  being  connected  with  them 
by  blood.  , 

For  a  number  of  years,  in  his  readings  and  wanderings, 
he  had  occasionally  stumbled  upon  incidents,  which  convinced 
him  that  the  family  had  a  long  and  honorable  record  for  pion¬ 
eer  service,  attachment  to  free  government,  and  loyalty  to 
American  institutions;  and  while  for  the  most  part  peaceful 
and  law-abiding  citizens,  had  always  been  ready  to  fight  for 
their  country,  in  time  of  need,  supplying  many  soldiers  in  our 
Civil  Conflict,  who  shed  their  blood  and  gave  up  their  lives,  in 
that  unfortunate  strife,  which  tested  the  stability  of  that  gov¬ 
ernment  which  their  ancestors  had  assisted  in  founding,  and 
settled  forever  the  questions  of  state  rights,  nullification,  and 
secession,  problems  that  had  agitated  every  generation,  east, 
west,  and  south. 

For  nearly  three  hundred  years  the  Wilbur  Family  have 
known  no  other  name  than  that  of  Yankees  or  Americans,  for 
though  of  English  stock,  their  intense  bitterness  of  feeling, 
engendered  by  civil  war  and  oppression,  cut  the  cord  of  all  at¬ 
tachment  to  European  traditions. 

Nevertheless,  they  have  a  good  right  to  be  proud  of  the 
part  which  the  family  have  played  in  colonizing,  liberating,  and 
defending  this  nation  in  every  generation,  and  the  scions  of 
this  prolific  stock  are  now  to  be  found  in  every  northern  state, 
from  the  rock-bound  coast  of  Maine  to  the  golden  gate  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and,  filling  every  walk  of  life,  as  orderly,  loyal  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

The  prominent  characteristics  of  the  race  are  strongly 
marked,  and  will  be  found  the  same  in  every  time  and  pla>ce, 
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being  bluff,  hearty,  hospitable;  total  disregard  of  formalities; 
patient  industry;  hatred  of  oppression;  fearlessness  to  stand 
up  for  their  rights. 

Independent  and  self-sustaining,  but  not  given  over¬ 
much  to  boasting  or  flattery. 

Authority  for  the  statements  hereinatfer  detailed  may  be 
found  in  Winthrop’s  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay;  Quincey’s 
History  of  Boston;  Bancroft’s  History  of  The  United  States; 
Peterson’s  History  of  Rhode  Island;  Field’s  History  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations;  Bacon’s  History  of  Narra- 
gansett  Bay;  Barber’s  Vital  Statistics  of  Connecticut;  Arnold’s 
Vital  Statistics  of  Rhode  Island;  Public  Records  at  Washington, 
Boston,  Newport,  Providence,  &c.,  and  the  published  geneal¬ 
ogies  of  old  families  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con¬ 
necticut,  as  well  as  family  traditions  and  records  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania. 

The  family  surname  has  been  variously  spelled  Wild- 
bore,  Wilboure,  Wilbour,  Wilbor,  Wilber,  and  Wilbur,  and  not 
infrequently  a  scion  of  the  stock  has  quite  patiently  submitted 
to  have  his  name  spelled  two  or  three  ways  in  the  same  instru¬ 
ment. 

This  occurs  notably  in  the  will  of  Oliver  Wilbur,  which  is 
recorded  at  Delhi,  New  York,  although  he  signed  it  as  above- 
written.  However,  Wilbur  is  now  the  generally  accepted 
spelling,  although  the  Rhode  Island  branch  still  retain  the 
style  of  Wilbour. 

This  work  has  been  not  only  interesting  as  a  genealog¬ 
ical  research,  but  has  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
,  colonial,  revolutionary,  and  post-revolutionary  history  of  New 
England,  with  profit,  as  well  as  giving  some  glimpses  of  matters 
connected  with  the  time-worn  landlord  system  of  Eastern  New 
York,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  early  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  and  of  Wyoming  County,  in 
Pennsylvania. 

For  the  path  of  investigation  leads  from  old  Naumkeag, 
or  Salem,  in  the  days  of  Endicott,  the  stern,  fiery  old  Puritan, 
who  cut  the  cross  from  the  banner  of  St.  George,  with  his  sword, 
in  angry  protest  against  the  tyranny  of  church  and  state,  as 
represented  by  Charles  I,  and  Archbishop  Laud,  down  through 
Charlestown,  Boston,  Taunton,  Providence,  Portsmouth,  New¬ 
port,  East  Greenwich,  Scituate,  Coventry,  Plainfield,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Delhi,  New  York,  to  the  banks  of  the  Tunkhannock  Creek, 
at  Nicholson,  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Pennsylvania  branch  of 
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the  family  had  its  origin,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  first  settlement  in  New  England,  outside  of  the  Pil¬ 
grim  colony  of  Plymouth  was  at  Salem,  called  Naumkeag  by 
the  Indians,  in  the  year  1628;  where  a  little  band  of  English 
Puritans  established  themselves  under  the  leadership  of  John 
Endicott,  as  governor,  and  Roger  Williams,  a  Welsh  divine,  as 
pastor. 

In  the  year  1630,  another'  band  of  Puritans,  seeking  a 
new  home  where  they  might  have  liberty  to  worship  as  they 
saw  fit,  in  matters  spiritual,  came  to  Salem,  led  by  an  English 
gentleman  known  as  John  Winthrop. 

But  after  a  very  short  sojourn  there,  they  decided  to 
locate  at  a  point  a  little  further  south,  and  made  a  settlement 
at  what  is  how  known  as  Charlestown,  on  the  Charles  River. 

This  was  the  founding  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  Finding  the  place  which  they  had  selected  not  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  springs,  and  much  sickness  breaking  out  among 
their  numbers,  they  begar/to  cast  about  for  a  more  favorable 
spot  in  which  to  pitch  their  cabins. 

A  studious  recluse  by  the  name  of  William  Blackstone 
had  built  himself  a  home  on  the  adjacent  peninsula  of  Shawmut 
or  Trimountain,  where  there  were  a  number  of  springs  of  ex¬ 
cellent  water,  and  a  more  salubrious  climate,  and  this  good  man 
took  pity  on  their  misery,  and  consented  to  their  rowing  across, 
and  making  their  homes  with  him. 

This  they  speedily  did,  and  the  settlement,  which  they 
christened  Boston,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  other  Puri¬ 
tan  colonists,  and  gradually  became  a  thriving  town. 

John  Winthrop  was  the  first  governor  and  the  historian 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Among  those  who  came  to  America 
with  Winthrop  were  Samuel  Wilbur  and  Anne  Bradford  Wilbur, 
his  wife,  a  young  couple  from  Yorkshire,  England,  who  cast 
their  lots  with  the  infant  colony,  and  attained  both  wealth  and 
influence  in  the  isolated  community. 

He  owned  land,  not  only  at  Boston,  but  at  Taunton,  and 
~>o  at  Portsmouth,  in  Rhode  Island,  and  left  a  large  progeny, 
being  the  ancestor  of  the  entire  Wilbur  family  in  America,  at 
this  day. 

The  records  of  the  old  First  Church,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  in  the  hand  writing  of  Governor  Winthrop,  show  that 
Samuel  Wilbur  and  Anne  Bradford,  his  wife,  were  admitted 
into  membership  cn  December  1st,  1633. 

The  old  church,  built  of  logs,  stood  in  Cornhill,  at  the 
head  of  State  Street.  The  records  also  show  that  he  was  made 
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a  freeman  of  the  town  in  the  next  year,  1634. 

In  the  year  1634,  Winthrop’s  History  relates  that  “Ed¬ 
mund  Quincy,  Samuel  Wilbur  and  others”  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  arrange  and  negotiate  a  settlement  for  the  land 
on  the  peninsula  of  Shawmut  or  Trimountain  with  William 
Blackstone,  who  had  become  disgusted  with  the  stern  disci¬ 
pline  of  these  Puritan  fathers,  and  had  decided  to  penetrate 
still  further  into  the  wilderness,  to  find  a  home  amid  scenes  and 
surroundings  more  to  his  taste. 

Blackstone  was  awarded  and  accepted  the  sum  of  thirty 
pounds  sterling,  in  consideration  of  giving  up  all  claim  of  title 
to  the  land;  which  was  assessed  pro  rata  on  the  colonists;  and 
after  receiving  his  money,  travelled  southward,  into  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  Rhode  Island,  and  established  himself  on  t!he 
banks  of  the  river  which  now  bears  his  name. 

In  the  year  1636,  Samuel  Wilbur  appears  as  one  of  a 
company  of  forty-six  men  who  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land 
at  Cohannet,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  colony,  which  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  year  1639,  as  the  town  of  Taunton,  and  there, 
associated  with  others,  he  built  and  operated  the  first  iron 
works  in  the  colony.  Of  course,  the  iron  produced  was  smelt¬ 
ed  by  means  of  charcoal. 

In  the  meantime,  a  settlement  had  been  effected  at  the 
head  of  Narragansett  Bay,  by  Roger  Williams  the  devout  but 
erratic  minister  of  Salem,  who  had  been  banished  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay,  for  preaching  doctrines  considered  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  the  infant  colony. 

This  settlement,  christened  Providence  was  located  on 
land  donated  to  William  by  the  great  Narragansett  sachem, 
Canonicus,  who  had  received  him  and  cared  for  him  like  a 
brother,  and  was  held  open  for  settlement  by  men  of  all  creeds, 
or  those  without  religious  conviction,  for  that  matter. 

In  the  year  1638,  church  trouble  quite  similar  to  that 
at  Salem,  arose  at  Boston,  through  the  teachings  of  one  Anne 
Hutchinson,  a  brilliant  and  eloquent  woman,  who  preached  the 
Antinomian  or  Familist  doctrine,  a  more  liberal  religion  than 
the  Puritan  were  willing  to  permit  to  exist  in  their  midst. 

Although  she  appears  to  have  received  some  support 
from  Governor  Vane,  and  the  qualified  approval  of  the  eminent 
divine,  John  Cotton,  she  was  summoned  before  the  magistrates, 
and  with  her  colleagues,  Wheelwright  and  Aspinwall,  summarily 
banished  from  the  colony  “for  teaching  discordant  doctrines, 
tending  to  disrupt  the  peace  and  religion  of  the  people.” 

After  the  banishment  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  eighteen  of 
her  principal  followers,  including  John  Clarke,  William  Cod- 
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dington,  Edward  Coggeshall  and  Samuel  Wilbur,  were  also 
summoned  to  “either  appear  before  the  court,  or  forthwith  de¬ 
part  from  the  colony.” 

This  order  of  the  magistrates  was  equivalent  to  a  decree 
of  banishment  of  the  eighteen,  and  having  seen  the  unfair 
treatment  accorded  to  their  teacher,  they  chose  to  leave  along 
with  her,  and  were  permitted  to  go  quietly  with  their  families 
and  such  goods  as  they  wished  to  take. 

The  exiles  first  seem  to  have  decided  to  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Swedish  colony  on  the  Delaware,  but  having 
stopped  at  Providence,  on  their  way,  they  were  persuaded  by 
Williams  to  settle  in  his  neighborhood,  and  through  his  inter¬ 
cession,  the  Narragansett  sachems,  Canonicus  and  Miantono- 
moh,  were  induced  to  sell  them  the  Island  of  Acquidneck,  since 
known  as  Rhode  Island,  on  the  east  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay, 
where  the  eighteen  proprietors  and  their  families  proceeded  to 
found  a  “little  democracy,”  at  a  place  called  Pocasset,  on  the 
north  shore,  of  which  the  chief  magistrate  was  termed  a  Judge, 
after  the  old  Hebrew  custom.  The  price  paid  for  the  island 
was  forty  fathoms  of  wampum.  Soon,  after,  Coddington  and 
others  of  the  proprietors,  left  the  first  settlement,  which  had 
been  re-christened  Portsmouth,  and  founded  a  town  on  the 
south  shore,  which  they  called  Newport,  which  soon  left  Ports¬ 
mouth  far  behind  in  importance,  and  became  the  seat  of  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Little  Democracy  of  Rhode  Island. 

In  the  course  of  time  Rhode  Island  Plantations  and 
Providence  Plantations  were  united  under  one  government, 
‘and  the  little  commonwealth  is  still  officially  known  as  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations.  Mrs.  Hut¬ 
chinson  did  not  long  continue  on  the  Isle  of  Peace,  but  went 
with  her  family  to  a  point  near  the  present  Stamford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  where  they  were  all  massacred  by  the  Indians,  with 
the  exception  of  one  little  girl,  who  was  taken  captive,  and 
afterwards,  rescued,  and  became  the  wife  of  a  respectable  set¬ 
tler. 

During  his  sojourn  at  Portsmouth,  the  first  wife  of 
Samuel  Wilbur  died,  and  he  was  married  a  second  time  to 
Elizabet'h|  Lechford,  who  survived  him,  ;'but  bore  him  no 
children. 

In  the  year  1645,  he  again  returned  to' Boston  to  reside, 
and  having  made  his  peace  with  the  rulers,  he  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  were  admitted  into  membership  in  the  old  First 
Church,  in  that  year. 

During  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  continued  to  reside  at 
Boston,  spending  the  summers  at  Portsmouth  and  Taunton, 


where  he  had  large  landed  interests.  Samuel  Wilbur  died  at 
Boston,  in  the  year  1656,  after  a  life  of  influence  and  useful¬ 
ness,  in  which  he  took  an  honorable  part  in  great  movements, 
and  acquired  great  wealth  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 
He  was  the  father  of  five  children,  four  sons  and  one  daughter, 
Anne.  The  sons  were  named,  Samuel,  Joseph,  William,  and 
Shadrach,  respectively.  On  his  return  to  Massachusetts  Bay, 
he  left  Samuel,  Jr.,  and  William  at  Portsmouth,  and  brought 
Joseph  and  Shadrach  to  Taunton.  There  appears  to  have  been 
a  patriarchal  arrangement  by  which  the  sons  simply  acted  as 
overseers  for  their  father  as  long  as  he  lived  at  the  places  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  will  of  Samuel  Wilbur  is  recorded  in  Book  No.  I, 
page  281,  of  the  Suffolk  County,  Probate  Records.  His  wife, 
Elizabeth,  and  his  son,  Shadrach,  are  named  as  executors.  His 
wife  is  given  the  Boston  property,  the  Taunton  lands  are  di¬ 
vided  equally  between  Shadrach  and  Joseph,  while  Samuel  Jr., 
gets  all  the  Rhode  Island  land.  The  old  English  law  of  primo¬ 
geniture  prevailed  in  Rhode  Island  at  that  date,  which  gave 
everything  in  the  way  of  land  to  the  oldest  son,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  others,  which  seems  to  account  for  the  reason  why 
William  the  third  son,  was  cut  off,  and  left  to  depend  on  the 
sense  of  fairness  of  his  elder  brother.  It  is  said  however, 
Samuel  Wilbur,  Jr.,  did  justice  to  his  disinherited  brother, 
later  on,  and  made  a  partial  settlement. 

Joseph  Wilbur,  of  Taunton,  the  second  son,  had  no  sons, 
but  one  daughter,  Anne. 

Shadrach  Wilbur,  the  youngest  son,  of  Samuel  Wilbur, 
was  a  man  of  considerable  prominence  in  the  colony,  and  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  Vermont 
branches  of  the  family.  He  was  an  extensive  landowner  and 
iron  master,  and  held  the  office  of  town  clerk  of  Taunton,  for  a 
continuous  period  of  thirty-five  years. 

In  the  year  1687,  Sir  Edmond  Andros,  the  royal  gov¬ 
ernor  sent  by  King  James  II,  took  away  the  charter  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay,  under  which  they  had  prospered  for  upwards  of 
fifty  years,  and  ruled  the  colony  in  a  harsh,  arbitrary,  and 
tyrannical  manner;  taking  upon  himself  the  powers  of  a  dic¬ 
tator,  he  levied  confiscatory  taxes,  disrupted  settled  land  titles, 
and  committed  to  prison  anyone  who  dared  assert  the  rights  of 
the  colonists  as  English  subjects,  or  grumble  at  his  high  sway. 

Shadrach  Wilbur,  of  Taupton,  appears  to  have  made  free 
use  of  his  tongue  and  pen  on  the  side  of  the  people  at  this 
period,  and  was  committed  to  prison  at  Boston,  on  a  charge  of 
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sedition,  for  his  pains,  with  other  bold  ones. 

His  imprisonment  cannot  have  been  of  great  duration, 
however,  because  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  landing  of 
William  and  Mary  in  England,  and  the  flight  of  King  James  to 
France,  the  outraged  and  long-suffering  people  of  Boston  arose 
as  one  man,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  royal 
man-of-war  in  the  harbor,  Andros  and  his  satellites,  Randolph 
and  Bullivant,  were  seized  and  held  as  prisoners,  all  political 
prisoners  released,  and  the  venerable  Simon  Bradstreet  chosen 
and  installed  as  temporary  governor. 

Shadrach  Wilbur  died  in  the  winter  of  1696-7,  leaving 
nine  children,  as  follows:  Samuel,  Joseph,  Shadrach,  John, 
Eleazer,  Benjamin,  Mary,  Rebecca,  Hannah. 

Samuel  Wilbur,  Jr.,  the  eldest  son  of  the  original  Samuel 
Wilbur,  who  inherited  all  his  father’s  proprietary  interest  in 
the  Rhode  Island  lands,  being  originally  the  one-eighteenth 
part,  was  a  man  of  much  prominence  in  the  colony,  and  one  of 
the  persons  named  in  the  charter  granted  by  King  Charles  II, 
to  the  colony  in  the  year  1663,  through  the  efforts  oif  John 
Clarke  and  Roger  Williams,  and  said  to  be  the  most  liberal 
ever  granted  by  an  English  king. 

This  charter  remained  the  organic  law  of  the  colony  and 
state  until  the  year  1840,  except  for  a  brief  period  during  the 
administration  of  Governor  Andros,  when  all  charters  were 
annulled. 

After  Andros  was  deposed  from  office,  business  of  gov¬ 
ernment  was  quietly  resumed  under  the  old  charter,  and  every¬ 
thing  went  on  as  before.  The  venerable  document,  with  its 
huge  waxen  seal,  or  the  fragments  thereof,  is  still  preserved  in 
the  state  house  at  Providence. 

When  Andros  declared  the  charter  annulled,  he  shivered 
the  seal  by  a  blow  of  his  clenched  fist. 

Rhode  Island  was  a  slave-holding  colony,  and  the  planta¬ 
tions  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  were  tilled  by  black 
slaves,  and  the  landowners  constituted  a  kind  of  landed  aris¬ 
tocracy,  for  the  land  owner  and  his  oldest  son  were  only  al¬ 
lowed  any  right  of  suffrage.  There  was  a  very  large  sea¬ 
going  element  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  surround¬ 
ing  Narragansett  Bay,  and  they  resorted  not  only  to  fishing, 
trading,  etc.,  but  also  privateering,  slave-running,  and  actual 
piracy,  by  turns.  For  Newport  up  to  the  date  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  slave  trade,  in  1808,  was  greatest  slave  market 
in  the  country,  with  scores  of  vessels  engaged  in  importing  ne¬ 
groes  from  Africa,  constantly,  and  here  the  southern  planter 


resorted  to  buy  slaves  to  till  the  cotton  and  rice  fields  of  the  far 
south. 

The  rich  merchants  of  Newport,  accumulated  huge  for¬ 
tunes  from  this  lucrative  business,  from  which  they  contributed 
liberally  to  the  building  and  support  of  the  churches,  schools, 
and  colleges.  Although  it  is  estimated  that  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  these  unfortunates  ever  survived  the  awful  experience 
of  the  voyage  to  America,  the  laymen  and  clergy  alike,  were 
ready  to  defend  the  righteousness  of  the  traffic  at  all  times, 
with  tongue  and  pen,  and  it  was  only  when  the  trade  was 
abolished  by  law,  and  slaveholding  became  unprofitable,  that 
the  little  band  of  devoted  people  who  had  not  been  able  to 
secure  a  hearing  before,  ultimately  succeeded  in  their  efforts 
to  free  the  negro.  In  the  old  wills  recorded  at  Newport  and 
Providence,  slaves  were  bequeathed  along  with  sheep  and  oxen. 

The  Rhode  Island  Wilburs,  as  descendants  of  a  pro¬ 
prietor,  have  always  retained  their  social  and  civic  prominence, 
and  some  of  them  have  played  important  parts  in  the  service  of 
the  state,  and  continue  to  do  so  at  this  time.  Isaac  Wilbour 
was  chief  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court  from  1819  to 
1827,  and  a,  member  of  the  national  congress,  while  George 
Wilbour  served  as  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  from 
1885  to  1905,  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

Samuel  Wilbur,  Jr.,  of  Portsmouth,  who  died  in  1679, 
left  a  family  of  five  children,  one  son,  John,  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters,  Elizabeth,  Abigail,  Joanna,  and  Rebecca. 

William  Wilbur,  who  died  in  1710,  left  a  family  of  ten 
children,  seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  as  follows:  John, 
Joseph,  Thomas,  William,  Samuel,  Daniel,  Benjamin,  Mary, 
Martha  and  Joan.  Samuel  Wilbur,  Jr.,  and  William  Wilbur, 
the  two  Portsmouth  sons  of  the  Original  Samuel,  became  pos¬ 
sessed  by  purchase  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  thhe  Narragansett 
country,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Bay,  in  Kingstown  and  East 
Greenwich,  which  was  settled  by  their  sons  and  grandsons, 
whose  large  families  drifted  thence  into  Connecticut,  settling 
at  Stonington,  Plainfield,  and  other  places.  The  names  of  the 
children  of  the  sons  of  Samuel  and  William  are  given  at  length 
in  the  genealogies,  but  are  not  reproduced  here. 

Some  of  the  Wilburs  connected  themselves  with  the 
Quaker  sect,  in  Rhode  Island,  but  only  a  few  of  them,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  are  to  be  found  in  every  religious  denomina¬ 
tion. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  fam¬ 
ily  early  espoused  the  patriot  cause,  and  furnished  many  sol¬ 
diers  who  fought  from  1775  to  the  end  of  the  struggle.  After 
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the  war  for  independence,  these  adventurous  youth,  sought  out 
new  homes  further  to  the  west,  and  scattered  all  over  the 
country  thenceforth,  into  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
farther  westward. 

Among  these  soldiers,  was  Oliver  Wilbur,  a  native  of 
Scituate,  Providence  county,  Rhode  Island,  and  a  son  of  Abner 
and  Sarah  Rathbone  Wilbur.  He  was  born  on  March  14th, 
/?v5'^T^<3^T57and  enlisted  in  the  Continental  Army,  at  Coventry,  in 
the  1st  Infantry  Regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  James 
Mitchell  Varnum,  in  May,  1775. 

This  regiment,  which  was  known  as  the  9th  Continental 
Infantry,  was:  one  of  three  raised  in  Western  Rhode  Island, 
when  the  news  of  Lexington  and  Concord  stirred  the  country, 
and  was  in  the  brigade  commanded  by  General  Nathaniel 
Greene,  a  young  Quaker  blacksmith  of  Coventry,  and  saw 
gallant  service  at  the  siege  of  Boston,  on  Long  Island,  and  in 
the  campaigns  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

Oliver  Wilbur  served  in  the  companies  of  Captains 
Christopher  Smith,  Nathaniel  Hawkins,  and  Edmond  Johnson, 
and  was  severely  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  White  Plains.  After 
his  services  in  the  War  for  Independence,  he  was  married  to 
Elizabeth  Benjamin,  of  Plainfield,  Windham  County,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  and  settled  down  in  that  town,  and  raised  a  large  family 
of  children. 

He  was  probably  incapacitated  for  service  by  his  wounds, 
for  we  find  that  he  was  honorably  discharged  from  the  army 
on  January  1st,  1777.  Their  first  child,  William  Benjamin 
Wilbur,  was  born  in  1778,  and  the  records  show  that  he  bought 
land  of  Simeon  Benjamin,  in  Plainfield,  on  May  17th,  1783. 
The  family  subsequently  removed  to  Delhi,  Delaware  county, 
New  York,  where  he  died,  in  1837. 

His  will,  which  is  recorded  in  Delhi,  and  was  probated 
December  1st,  1837,  Will  Book  C.  No.  3,  p.  330,  names  his  eldest 
son,  William  Benjamin  Wilbur  and  his  son-in-law,  Samuel 
Robinson,  Jr.,  as  executors,  and  gives  names  of  his  eight 
children,  as  follows:  William  Benjamin,  Woodbury  S.,  Samuel 
Rathbone,  Buell  S.,  Sarah  Ann,  Huldah,  Betsy  and  Olive. 

Abner  Wilbur,  the  father  of  Oliver,  came  from  Little 
Compton,  Rhode  Island,  and  lived  at  Kingstown  and  Westerly, 
before  settling  down  at  Scituate.  He  was  born  in  1730,  and 
was  the  son  of  Stephen  and  Priscilla  Chish  Wilbur,  of  Little 
Compton  and  Scituate.  His  parents  were  Joseph  and  Anne 
Brownell  Wilbur  of  Portsmouth  and  Little  Compton.  Joseph 
Wilbur  was  the  son  of  the  original  William  Wilbur  and  Martha 
his  wife,  of  Portsmouth, — the  third  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
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family  in  America. 

Samuel  Rathbone  Wilbur,  a  son  of  Oliver  Wilbur  came 
from  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  to  Nicholson  Township,  Wyoming  County, 
Pennsylvania,  (then  a  part  of  Luzerne  County),  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  married  Mary  Hallstead, 
a  daughter  of  Samuel  Hallstead,  who  was  a  veteran  of  the 
Revolution,  and  one  of  four  pioneers  who  brought  their  fami¬ 
lies  from  Wyoming  Valley,  and  made  homes  on  the  Tunkhan- 
nock  Creek,  east  of  Nicholson  village,  about  the  year  1787. 
Samuel  Wilbur  built  his  house  near  the  banks  of  Martin  Creek, 
within  the  confines  of  the  present  Nicholson  Borough,  about  the 
year  1805,  on  land  bounded  by  the  present  Main,  State  and 
Oak  streets. 

To  Samuel  Wilbur  and  Mary  Hallstead,  his  wife,  were 
born  ten  children,  six  sons,  and  four  daughters,  as  follows: 
Elemuel  Hallstead  Wilbur;  Oliver  Wilbur;  Woodbury  Stark¬ 
weather  Wilbur;  Ira  Benjamin  Wilbur;  William  Rathbone  Wil¬ 
bur;  Daniel  Cagwin  Wilbur;  Marilda  Wilbur;  Elizabeth  Wil¬ 
bur;  Olive  Wilbur;  Eunice  Mary  Wilbur. 

Of  the  children  of  Samuel  Wilbur  and  Mary  Hallstead 
Wilbur,  his  wife,  Oliver  married  Margaret  Matthewson ;  Hall¬ 
stead  married  Katharine  Cook;  Woodbury  Starkweather  Wil¬ 
bur  married  Sarah  Goss;  Ira  Benjamin  Wilbur  married  Mary 
Woodruff;  William  Rathbone  Wilbur  and  Daniel  Cagwin  Wilbur 
were  never  married;.  Marilda  Wilbur  married  John  Rought; 
Elizabeth  Wilbur  married  John  Steele;  and  Eunice  Mary  Wil¬ 
bur  married  James  Elliot  Kinner. 

The  children  of  Oliver  Wilbur  and  Margaret  Matthew¬ 
son  Wilbur,  his  wife,  were,  Isaiah,  James,  William,  Charles, 
Mary,  Demilia  and  Palmyra.  Of  the  four  sons,  all  were  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  Civil  War,  and  Isaiah  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of 
Antietam. 

The  children  of  Hallstead  Wilbur  and  Katharine  Cook 
Wilbur,  his  wife,  were  two  sons,  Marion  Wilbur  and  Edward 
Wilbur,  and  a  daughter,  Palmyra.  Edward  Wilbur  was  a  sol¬ 
dier  in  the  Civil  War,  and  attained  the  rank  of  Captain. 

The  children  of  Ira  Benjamin  Wilbur  and  Mary  Wood¬ 
ruff,  his  wife,  were,  John,  Alamander,  Ira,  Justin,  Daniel,  Allan, 
Nellie  and  Mary.  The  first  three  named  were  soldiers  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  saw  gallant  service. 

The  children  of  Woodbury  Starkweather  Wilbur  and 
Sarah  Goss,  his  wife,  were,  Herbert,  George  Franklin,  Orrin, 
Nora,  Caroline,  Minnie,  Anna,  Lillie,  and  Elva. 

The  children  of  Marilda  Rought  and  John  Rought,  her 
husband,  were  Abram,  Ellicott,  Huldah  and  Lois.  Abram 
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Rought  was  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War  and  was  killed  in  battle.. 

The  children  of  Elizabeth  Steele,  and  John  Steele,  her 
husband,  were  Balser,  Asa,  Olive,  Palmyra,  Sarah  and  Mary 
Ellen.  Balser  was  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War. 

The  children  of  Eunice  Mary  Kinner,  and  James  Eliot 
Kinner,  her  husband,  were,  James  Delmar  Kinner  and  Oliver 
Smith  Kinner.  James  Eliot  Kinner  was  a  soldier  in  the  Civil 
War;  and  died  in  the  service. 

It  is  desirable  that  this  record  of  the  genealogy  of  the 
Wilbur  Family  should  be  brought  to  date,  and  continued  for 
the  benefit  of  the  future,  but  this  work  must  be  performed  by 
individuals  from  each  of  the  present  and  future  branches. 


Early  Genealogy  of 

The  Wilbur  Family. 


Since  writing  the  above  article,  through  the  great  kind¬ 
ness  of  Benjamin  F.  Wilbur,  of  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island, 
who  is  possessed  of  a  large  fund  of  information,  in  regard  to 
the  family,  I  have  been  enabled  to  trace  the  descent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  branch,  in  a  clear,  unbroken  line,  from  the  first 
colonist,  Samuel  Wilbur,  of  Boston,  as  follows: 

Samuel  Rathbone  Wilbur,  of  Nicholson,  Pennsylvania, 
was  a  native  of  Plainfield,  Windham  County,  Connecticut,  born 
December  20th,  1782.  His  wife,  Mary  Hallstead,  was  born 
at  Nicholson,  Pennsylvania,  January  14th,  1791. 

Samuel  Rathbone  Wilbur  was  the  son  of  Oliver  Wilbur, 
who  was  born  in  Scituate,  Rhode  Island,  March  14th,  1755,  and 
of  Elizabeth  Benjamin,  his  wife,  who  was  a  native  of  Plain- 
field,  Connecticut. 

Oliver  Wilbur  was  a  son  of  Abner  Wilbur  who  was  born 
in  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island,  in  1730,  and  of  Sarah  Wilbur, 
his  wife. 

Abner  Wilbur  was  a  son  of  Stephen  Wilbur,  who  re¬ 
moved  his  family  to  Scituate,  and  who  wife’s  name  was  Priscilla 
Chish. 

Stephen  Wilbur  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Wilbur,  of  Little 
Compton,  who  was  a  native  of  Portsmouth,  and  of  Anne 
Brownell,  his  wife. 

Joseph  Wilbur,  who  was  born  in  1656,  was  a  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Wilbur,  of  Portsmouth,  and  of  Martha,  his  wife. 

William  Wilbur,  of  Portsmouth,  was  born  in  Boston  in 
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.1630,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Samual  Wilbur,  of  Boston, 
a  native  of  Yorkshire,  England,  who  came  to  America,  with 
Anne  Bradford,  his  wife,  in  the  company  of  Governor  John 
Winthrop,  in  1628. 


THE  ANCESTRY 

Samuel  Wilbur  and  Anne  Bradford  Wilbur,  his  wife; 
William  Wilbur  and  Martha,  his  wife  of  Portsmouth;  Joseph 
Wilbur  and  Anne  Brownell,  his  wife;  Stephen  Wilbur  and 
Priscilla  Chish,  his  wife;  Abner  Wilbur  and  Sarah,  his  wife; 
Oliver  Wilbur  and  Elizabeth  Benjamin,  his  wife;  Samuel  Rath- 
bone  Wilbur  and  Mary  Hallstead,  his  wife. 

The  Family  In  Eng-Iand 

The  Wildbore  Family  are  first  found  in  Pontefracte,  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  William  Wildbore  was 
Mayor  in  1534. 

In  1544,  Michael  Wilbore  purchased  the  old  monastery 
known  as  Doncaster  Abbey,  from  Henry  VIII,  located  at  Don¬ 
caster,  and  this  edifice  became  the  ancestral  home  of  the  stock, 
and  it  was  from  thence  that  Samuel  Wilbore,  the  ancestor 
of  the  American  family  emigrated. 

The  coat  of  arms  engraved  on  the  front  of  the  abbey 
is  thus  described  in  heraldry:  On  a  shield,  argent,  surmounted 
by  a  barred  helmet,  a  sable  fesse,  between  two  wild  b  mrs,  pas¬ 
sant,  ^gTrt^v-a  javelin  point  on  the  field. 

Crest:  The  upper  part  of  a  spear,  proper,  headed  ar¬ 

gent,  thrust  through  a  boar’s  head,  erased,  argent,  dropping 
blood,  gules. 

Family  Colors:  Black  and  White. 

“A  stubborn  race,  fearing  and  flattering  non?. 

Such  are  they  nurtured,  and  such  live  and  die. 

Would  shake  hands  with  a  king  upon  his  throne, 

And  think  it  kindness  to  his  majesty. 

They  love  their  land  because  it  is  their  own, 

And  scorn  to  give  aught  other  reason  why.” 


Addenda 

Appended  are  some  copies  of  documents  on  file  at  New¬ 
port,  connected  with  the  acquisition  of  the  land,  etc. 
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THE  COMPACT  OF  GOVERNMENT 


We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  do  swear  solemnly, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Great  Jehovah,  to  incorporate  ourselves 
into  a  body  politic;  as  he  shall  help  us, — will  submit  our  per¬ 
sons,  lives  and  estates,  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  and  to  all  those  perfect  laws  of  his, 
given  us  in  his  holy  word  of  truth,  to  be  guided  and  judged 
thereby. 

Signed, — William  Coddington,  John  Clarke,  William 
Dyre,  William  Freeborn,  Philip  Shearman,  John  Walker,  Samuel 
Wilbur,  Richard  Carder,  William  Baulston,  Edward  Hutchin¬ 
son,  William  Hutchinson,  Henry  Bull,  John  Coggeshall,  William 
Aspinwall,  John  Porter,  John  Sanford,  Thomas  Savage,  Randall 
Houlden. 


INDIAN  DEEDS 

Received  by  me  Miantunomu,  22nd  November,  1639,  of 
Mr.  William  Coddington  and  his  friends  united,  twenty  and 
three  coats  and  thirteen  hoes,  to  be  distributed  to  the  Indians 
that  do  inhabit  the  island  of  Aquedneck,  in  full  of  all  promises, 
debts,  and  demands,  for  the  said  island,  as  also  two-torkepes. 

(Signed),  MIAN  (  )  TUNOMU. 
Witness:  CAN  (  )  NONICUS. 

Amenpsucke. 

Wampamina  quitt. 

The  11th  of  May,  1639,  Received  by  me,  Miantunomu, 
(as  a  gratuity),  of  Mr.  Coddington  and  his  friends  united,  for 
my  pains  and  travel  in  removing  the  natives  off  the  island  of 
Aquedneck,  ten  fathoms  of  wampum  peage,  and  one  broad 
cloth  coat. 

MIAN  (  )  TUNOMU. 

June  20th,  1639,  Received  of  Mr.  William  Coddington 
and  his  friends  united,  in  full  satisfaction  of  ground  broken 
up,  or  any  other  title  or  claim  whatsoever,  formerly  had  of  the 
island  of  Aquedneck,  the  full  sum  of  five  fathoms  of  wampum 
peage. 

MIAN  (  )  TUNOMU. 

I,  the  said  William  Coddington,  Esq.,  have  no  more  in 
the  purchase,  of  right,  than  either  of  the  purchasers  or  free- 
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men  received,  or  shall  be  received  in  by  them  but  only  for  my 
own  proportion. 

In  witness  hereof  I  have  put  my  hand  this  14th  day  of 
April,  1652. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  CODDINGTON. 

Note:  The  totem  of  Miantonomoh,  affixed  to  the  papers 

is  always  a  feathered  arrow,  the  barb  pointed  upward;  that 
of  Canonicus  is  a  hunter’s  bow,  with  a  barbed  arrow  fixed  to 
the  cord.  The  original  purchase  was  made  for  forty  fathoms 
of  wampum. 

COPY  OF  WILL  OF  OLIVER  WILBUR 

I,  Oliver  Wilber,  considering  the  uncertainty  of  this 
mortal  life,  and  being  of  sound  mind  and  memory  (blessed  be 
Almighty  God  for  the  same),  do  make  and  publish  this,  my  last 
Will  and  Testament,  in  manner  and  form  following,  that  is  to 
say: 

First — I  give  and  devise  to  my  daughter,  Olive  Robinson, 
all  that  certain  farm  or  lot  of  land,  known  and  distinguished 
by  the  south  part  of  Lot  No.  11,  in  the  south-west  division  of 
Great  Lot  No.  40,  of  the  Hardenburg  Patent,  containing  about 
fifty-seven  acres,  and  is  the  same  on  which  I  now  reside.  I 
give  and  devise  the  said  farm  to  my  said  daughter,  Olive,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  contained  in  my  lease  from  Edward  P. 
Livingstone  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  bearing  date  the  first  day 
of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  One  Thousand,  Eight  Hundred 
and  Twenty,  together  with  all  the  tenements  and  appurtenances, 
thereunto  belonging. 

And  as  to  all  and  every  part  of  my  personal  estate,  that 
1  may  be  possessed  of  at  the  time  of  my  decease — of  what  kind 
and  nature  soever,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  same  (after  pay¬ 
ing  all  my  just  debts)  to  be  divided  equally  among  my  chil¬ 
dren,  William  B.,  Woodbury  S.,  Samuel  R.,  Sarah  Ann,  Buel  S., 
Huldah,  Betsy  and  Olive.  The  distribution  of  which,  I  desire 
should  be  made  as  soon  after  my  decease  as  expedient,  to  and 
for  their  use  and  benefit  forever. 

And  I  do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  William  B.  Wil- 
bor,  Buel  S.  Wilbor  and  Samuel  Robinson,  Jr.,  sole  executors 
of  this,  my  last  Will  and  Testament,  hereby  revoking  all  former 
wills  by  me  made. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
seal,  the  18th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  One  Thou- 


sand,  Eight  Hundred  and  Twenty-Seven. 

(Signed)  OLIVER  WILBUR  (L.  S.) 

Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared,  by  the  above- 
named  Oliver  Wilb.or,  to  be  his  last  Will  and  Testament,  in  the 
presence  of  us,  who  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as 
witnesses,  in  the  presence  of  the  testator. 

Herman  D.  Gould. 

Lyman  Gould. 

John  H.  Gould. 

State  of  New  York, 

Delaware  County  Surrogate’s  Court,  SS. 

I,  Amasa  Parker,  Surrogate  of  the  county  of  Delaware, 
do  hereby  certify  that  the  annexed  Last  Will  and  Testament, 
of  Oliver  Wilbur,  late  of  the  town  of  Delhi,  in  said  county, 
deceased,  was  upon  due  proof,  admitted  to  probate  as  a  Will, 
valid  to  pass  real  and  personal  property,  at  a  Surrogate’s 
Court,  of  the  county  of  Delaware,  on  the  18th  day  of  December, 
1837. 


And  I  further  certify  that  the  said  Will  and  proofs 
taken  in  relation  to  the  execution  thereof,  are  recorded  in  the 
Surrogate’s  Office  of  the  county  of  Delaware,  in  Book  of  Wills, 
Volume  C.  No.  3,  page  330,  kept  in  my  office  for  that  purpose. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and 
affixed  the  seal  of  the  Surrogate  of  the  county  of  Delaware, 
this  18th  day  of  December,  1837. 

(L.  S.)  Amasa  Parker,  Surrogate. 


State  of  New  York, 

Delaware  County  Surrogate’s  Court,  SS. 

I,  Agnes  W.  Gilbert,  clerk  of  the  Surrogate’s  Court  of 
the  county  of  Delaware,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  have  com¬ 
pared  the  foregoing  copy  of  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of 
Oliver  Wilbur,  late  of  the  town  of  Delhi,  in  said  county,  de¬ 
ceased,  with  the  original  record  on  file  in  this  office,  and  that 
the  same  is  a  true  copy  of  such  Last  Will  and  Testament,  and 
of  the  whole  of  such  original  record.  In  Testimony  Whereof, 
I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  Seal  of  the  Sur¬ 
rogate’s  Court,  of  the  county  of  Delaware,  this  28th  day  of 
March,  1924. 
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